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N proportion as the en- 
Face joyment and infelicity 
I ” ” 


life depends upon 
3X imagination, it is of 
le oC YS 3 importance that this 
power of the mind fhould be di- 
reéted in its operations by reafon : 
And, perhaps, imagination is more 
frequently bufy when it can only 
embitter difappointment, & heighten 
calamity, & more frequently flum- 
bers when it might increafe the 
triumph of faccefs, or animate in- 
fenfibility to happinefs, than is ge- 
nerally perceived. 

An ecclefiailical living of confi- 
derable value became vacant, and 
Evander obtained a recommenda- 
tion to the patron. His friend had 
too much modefty to fpeak with 
confidence of the faccels of an ap- 
plication fupported chiefly by his 
intereft, and Evander knew that 
others had follicited before him : 
As he was not, therefore, much 
elevated by hope, he believed he 
fhould not be greatly deprefled by 
a difappointment. The gentleman, 
to whom he was recommended, re- 
ceived him with great courtely ; 
but upon reading the letter, he 
changed countenance, and difco- 
vered indubitable tokens of vexa- 
tion and regret ; then taking Evan- 
er by the hand, ‘ Sir,’ faid he, ‘ [ 
think it fcarce lefs a misfortune 
to myfelf than you, that you was 
not five minutes fooner in your 
application. The gentleman, 
whofe recommendation you bring, 
I with more than any other to 
oblige ; but I have juit prefented 
the living to the perfon whom 
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‘ you faw take his leave when you 
* enteredthe room.’ 

This declaration was a ftroke, 
which Evander had neither {kill to 
elude, nor force to refift. Though 
the ftrength of his intereft was not 
known time enough to increafe his 
hope, and hone ke had before be- 
lieved that he was as many days too 
late, as he had been minutes, yet 
thefe were circumftances which 
imagination immediately improved 
to aggravate his difappointment : 
Over thefe he mufes perpetually 
with inexpreflible an aith 3 he re- 
lates them to every friend, and la- 
ments them with the moft paffionate 
exclamations: And yet, what has 
happened to Evander more than he 
yy pa Nothing that he pof. 
feffed is diminifhed, nor is any pof- 
fibility of advantage precluded : 
With refpect to thefe, and every 
other reality, he is in the fame 
{tate as if he had never heard of the 
vacancy which he had fome chance 
to fill: But Evander groans under 
the tyranny of imagination; and 
in a fit of caufelefs fretfulnefs, 
cafts away peace, becaufe time was 
not {topped in its career, and a mi- 
racle did not interpoie to fecure 
him a living. 

Agenor, on whom the living 
which Evander follicited was be- 
ftowed, never conceived a fingle 
doubt that he fhould fail in his at- 
tempt: His character was unex- 
ceptionable, and his recommenda- 
tion fuch, as it was believed no 
other could counter-balance ; he, 
therefore, received the bounty of 
his patron wane much aman ; 
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82 The Imagination foould be brought under the Dominion of Reafon. 


he regarded his fuccefs as anevent ftanding ftrong. I found him in 
preaenes, like rain andfun-fhine, full health, lolling in an eafy 
ft y the common and regular opera- chair; his countenance was florid ; 
i tion of natural caufes; and took he was gaily drefled, and furround- 
poffeflion of it with the fametem- ed with all the means of happinefs 
per that he would have reapeda which wealth well ufed could be- 
field he had fown, or received the ftow. After the firft ceremonies 
intereft of a fum which he had had paffed, he threw himfelf again 
laced in the funds. But having, back in his chair, upon my having 
| - accident, heard the report which refufed it, looked wiftfully at his 
had been circulated by the friends fingers ends, croffed his legs, en- 
| of Evander, he was at ence ftruck quired the news Of the day, and in 
5 with a fenfe of his good fortune; the midft of all poffible advantages 
| and was fo affected by a retrofpeét feemed to poffefs life with a liftlefs 
on his danger, that he could fearce indifference, which, if he could 
| believe it to be paft. ‘ how provi- have preferved in all contrary cir- 
4 ‘ dential,’ faid he, ‘ was it, thatI cumftances, would haye invetted 
i “did not ftay to drink another him with the dignity of a ftoic. 
< dith of tea at breakfaft, that I It happened that yefterday I paid 
‘ found a hackney coachat theend Curio another vifit: I found him 
* of the ftreet, and that I met in his chamber; his head was 
* with no flop by the way !? What {wathed in flannel, and his counte- 
an alteration was produced in Age- nance was pale. I was alarmed at 
nor’s conception of his advantage thefe appearances of difeafe; and 
of his fituation, and the means by enquired with an honeft follicitude 
which it was obtained! And yet how he did. The moment he 
at laft he had gained nothing more heard my quettion, he ftarted from 
than he expected ; his danger was his feat, fprang towards me, caught 
not known time enough to alarm me by the hand, and told me, in 
his fear; the value of his acquifi- an extafy, that he wae in heaven. 
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tion was not increafed; nor had 
Providence interpofed farther, than 
to exclude chance from the govern- 
ment of the world. But Agenor 
did not before refleét, that any 
ange eg was due to Providence 
ut for a miracle; he did not 
enjoy his preferment as a gift, nor 
eftimate his gain but by the poffibi- 
4 lity of lofs. 
, As fuccefs and difappointment 
4" are under the influence of imagina- 
tion, fo are eafe and health ; each 
of which may be confidered toge- 
ther as a kind of negative good, 
that may either degenerate. into 
wearliomnefs and difeontent, or be 
it Improved - into complacency and 
2 | enjoyment. 
fl About three weeks ago I paid an 
i afternoon vifit to Curio. Curio is 
! the proprietor of an eftate which 
1 produces three thoufand pounds a 
{ 
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ai year, and the hufband of a lady 
| remarkable for her beauty and her 
wit 3 hisageis that in which man- 
hood is {aid to be moft complete, 
his €onfiitution is vigorous, his 
perfon graceiul,-and his under- 





What difference in Curio’s cir- 


cumftances produced this difference 
in his fenfations and behaviour ? 


What prodigious advantage had 
now accrued to the man, who be- 
fore had eafe and health, youth, af- 
fluence, and beauty? Curio, du- 
ring the ten days that preceded my 
laft vifit, had been tormented with 
the tooth-ach ; and had, within 
the laft hour, been reftored to eaie, 
by having it drawn, 

And is human reafon fo impo- 
tent, and imagination fo perverfe, 
that eafe cannot be enjoyed till it 
has been taken away? Is it not 
pofible to improve negative into 
pofitive happinefs, by reflection ? 

Is an acquiefcence in the difpen- 
fations of wuxerring wifdom, by 
which fome advantage appears to 
be denied, without recalling trivial 
and accidental circumftances, that 
can only aggravate difappointment, 
impoflible to reafonable beings ? 
And is a fenfe of the divine bounty 
neceflarily languid, in proportion as 
that bounty appears to be lets 
doubtful andinterrupted? 
Every 
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Every man, furely, would bluth 
to admit thefe fuppofitions: Let 
every man, therefore, deny them 
by his life. He, who brings ima- 
gination under the dominion of 
reafon, will be able to alleviate 
the evil of life, and to increafe the 
good; he will learn to refign with 
complacency, to receive with grati- 
tude, and poffefs with chearfulnefs: 
And as in this condué there is not 
only wifdom, but virtue, he will 
under every calamity be able to re- 
joice in hope, and to anticipate the 
felicity of that ftate, in which ‘ the 
‘ fpirits of the juz fhall be made 
* perfead.’ 


Objections againf? the Gofpel and the 
Evidence of it, anfwered. 


[Continued from Page 76.) 


] T hath been objected to_the gof- 
pel doctrine of our Saviour’s of- 
fice and dominion; — ‘ That the 
almighty power of Gop can raife 
men from the dead, and confer 
eternal life upon them, without a 
Mediator: ‘That he alone is an 
all-fufficient Saviour, without the 
intervention of any other power 
or perfon in the univerfe: And 
that it is more reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the future ftate go- 
vernment and difpofal of man- 
kind fhould proceed from the 7m- 
mediate operation of infinite power 
and wifdom, than that a power 
fhould be committed for that 
purpofe to one who hath exifted 
in human nature, or to any other 
being in the univerfe.’ 
To this objection it may be re- 
plied, ‘ That itis the property of 
‘ vulgar minds to afcribe every ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable 
event to the immediate hand of 
omnipotence.———-That the more 
we examine into the fcheme of 
divine providence in the confti- 
tution of nature, we fhall be the 
more convinced, that all events 
proceed from intermediate caufes, 
or fubordinate powers.-—That it 
is more reafonable to queftion, 
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tence be ¢ver exerted in the pro- 
‘ duction of anyevent, to which 


whether the power of omnipo- 
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‘ the powers of created or fubor- 
* dinate beings are equal ; than to 
afcribe all foch events as we can- 
not account for, to his immedi- 
ate operation.—That all nature, 
as far as we can judge of it from 
obfervation, is a boundlefs fcheme 
of mediation, between the high- 
eft of beings and the loweft of 
his creatures; confifting of an 
infinite variety of powers, ftates 
and degrees; the fuperior go- 
verning over the inferior, and 
every power and part confpiring 
to the good and perfection of the 
whole.—That the queftion here, 
* 1s not concerning the pofible ope- 
* rations of divine power, but the 
afual order and appointment of 
his wi/dom.—That we find ex- 
perimentally the order and con- 
ititution of this world to be fuch, 
‘that all divine gifts and blef- 
‘ fings are conveyed to us by the 
virtues and powers of ather be- 
Ings around us, on which we 
have a conftant dependence.— 
That in faét, the providence of 
GOD brings men into this lift, 
preferves them init, and fupplies 
them with every thing requifite 
to their wants, not by his own 
fole immediate power, but by 
means Of the elements of the 
* world, and of men themfelves.— 
¢ That not only the life and health, 
‘ {upport and happinefs, know- 
* ledge and virtue of individuals, 
‘ are derived from _ intermediate 
‘ benefactors ; but the moift public 
* and extenfive deliverances, privi- 
* Jeges, and bleffings, to whole na- 
‘ tions, and to mankind in gene- 
‘ ral, are derived from the power, 
‘ wifdom and virtue of thoie emmi- 
© nent perfons whom GOD’s provi- 
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dence raifeth up for fuch impor- 
tant fervices.—And therefore, if 
any conclufion or argument can 
arife from hence, concerning the 
order of things, and difpofal of 
mankind in a future ffate, it 
tends rather to confirm than in- 
validate our chriftian faith, con- 
cerning the power, agency, jurif- 
diction, and office of our bleffed 
Saviour, as rai/ed up and appoint- 
ed, by the wifdom of divine pro- 
vidence, to be the Sovereign of 

K 2 ¢ mankind, 
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84  Qbjecions againft the Gofpel and the Evidence of it, anfwered. 


* mankind, 
‘ which is to come.’ 
To believe, that amidft the vari- 
ous conftitutions of infinite wif- 
dom throughout the unknown and 
boundlefs univerfe, there is an in- 
vifible and everlafting kingdom efta- 
blithed for the eternal falvation 
and happinefs of all good men, 
and which is adminiftered by a per- 
fon, who underwent the moft ardu- 
ous trials of virtue, piety, and hu- 
manity, that he might oérain this 
high office and dominion ; is {fo far 
from implying in it any thing ab- 
furd or irrational, that it is con- 
formable to the plan of nature, ho- 
nourable to the divine perfections, 
and at the fame time promotive of 
folid virtue and fublime hope in 
the heartof man. Was the whole 
human race aflembled together, to 
frame a petition for themfelves, to 
the fupreme ruler and difpofer of 
the univerfe, with an affurance that 
it would be granted; what more 
proper addrefs could they prefent, 
what higher privilege to the world 
in general could they requeft of 
the Father Almighty, than that in the 
courfe of his infinite and eternal 
providence, he would vouchfafe to 
confer upon them the benefit of 
fuch a conftitntion as the Gofpel 
difclofes to us? That he would 
raife up for them /ach a Saviour, 
Governor and Judge, who hath had 
experience of human infirmity, 
and difcovered fo much benevo- 
lence and compaffion to mankind ; 
and that the fole end of his office 
and government fhould be, to deli- 
vcr good men from all the evils of 
this life, and raife.them to a life in. 
corruptible and eternal, to abolith 
wickednefs and mifery, and eftab- 
ith virtue and happinefs for ever. 
This 1s the do&trine of the Go/pel, 
a dotrine in it/elf worthy of all ace 
ceptation, adapted to the pureft rea- 
ion, and the higheft hopes of man- 
kind. zy ; 
It hath been further objeéed, 
That our chriftian faith, can- 
cerning the fublime dignity and 
ofhce of our Saviour, tends to di- 
vide our religious affections, and 
to weaken our reverence and alic- 
giance to the one fupreme and 
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in that ftate or life ‘ all-perfeé&t Being; and that the 


* revealed religion of the Gofpel is 
‘ inconfiftent with, or prejudicial 
* to natural religion.’ 

In an{wer to this, it is fufficient 
to obferve, that this is a capital 
miftake, and direétly contrary to 
the tenor of the New Teftament, 
By natural religion we mean the 
religion of reafon and truth ; con- 
fifting in a fincere reverence of 
Almighty GOD, and in tempe- 
rance, juftice, and univerfal good- 
nefs. ‘To preferve and extend ¢his 
religion in the world, is the defign 
of the chriftian revelation, To 
this end it applies all its inftruc- 
tions, precepts, promifes, and 
threatenings ; particularly, when 
as chriftians we confe/s eft —e 
to be cur Lord, it is always to the 
glory of GOD the Father. When 
we believe that he is exalted to the 
high office, and honoured with the 
divine commiffion of judging man- 
kind, and conferring the reward of 
eternal life on all who fhall be 
found qualified for it, we afcribe 
the greate{t honour to the divine 
government; as we refolve this 
conftitution, no lefs than that of 
the vifible creation, into the will 
and purpofe of GOD’s infinite wif- 
dom and goodnefs, and his pater- 
nal benevolence to his creatures of 
mankind. Inftead then of dimi- 
nifbing Our reverence and gratitude 
towards the fupreme and original 
giver of all good, it ferves to 

eighten it, and to render it a 
ftronger principle of obedience to 
his will, and a firmer hope of be- 
coming the objects of his everlail- 
ing goodnefs and favour. As our 
deriving life, knowledge, and all 
temporal benefits, from parents, 
teachers, and governors, does net 
impair the obligations we are un- 
der to the original author of all 
good, whofe initruments they are, 
and by whom, as a fit medium, his 

rovidence confers thofe benefits ; 

© our derivation of eternal. life, 
and the happinefs of it, from the 
mediatorial power and the office of 
our Saviour, does not derogate from 
the obligations we are under, an 

the returns of gratitude and obedi- 
ence due to rve GOD and Father of 
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Extra from the Monitor, concerning Libels. 


eur Lord Fefus og by whom he 
beftows the eternal bleffings of his 
grace upon us. And as in the /or- 
mer inftance, we acknowledge that 
divine power and wifdom, which 
framed this world and the fyftem 
of human fociety, with all its con- 
nexions and dependencies, with a 
view to beneficentends ; fo, in the 
latter, we afcribe to GOD the glory 
of that conititution, by which men 
are faved to eternal life; and 
efteem the Gofpel of our falvation, 
as a peculiar ground of our praifes 
and thankfgiving to the eternal 
fountain of alllife and happinefs. 
(To be continued.) 


Extra& from th MONIT OR, 


Number 492. 

T HE difinterefted fpirit which 

fills the whole, the gravity, fo- 
lidity and perfpicuity which appears 
in every part of the argument, and 
the zeal of loyalty and patriotifm 
which adorns that little pamphlet, 
intitled, an Enguiry into the Doc- 
trine lately propagated concerning Li- 
BELS, WARRANTS, and the Szr- 
gure of Papers —— upon the 
Principles of Law and ConstTitTu- 
¥10N, has attra¢éted my notice, and 
jt is worthy the confideration of 
every Englifbman. 

The author promifes to offer 
what he has to fay with clearnefs, 
and according to law. And to ex- 
prefs himfelf with that clearnefs, 
freedom and plainnefs, which be- 
comes the member of a free itate, 
who is not at liberty to fcan the 
private actions of any man, but has 
a right to confider the conduct of 
every man in public; and to ap- 
prove or to condemn his doings, as 
they appear to him to be calcu- 
Jated either for the good or the hurt 
of his country. 

A King of England, fays he, in 
his private capacity as a man, may 
indulge his own particular inclina- 
tions, with regard to the eftablifh- 
ment of his houfhold, and the 
choice of his immediate {fervants. 
But, in his public capacity, he is 
wholly a creature of political com- 
pact, and maintained as fuch by the 
communjty, conitituting a part of 


85 
the legiflature, and the executive 
hand of the whole. In which 
view, he is to be the common pro- 
tector, and father of all the peo- 
ple. The perfon of every fubjeé 
muft be indifferent to him, and he 
can have no particular intereft of 
his own. His minifters are the fer- 
vants of the ftate, and his fole ob- 
ject is the common weal. His 
name is never to be introduced into 
any difcourfe of public tranfaétions, 
becaufe the King can do no wrong. 
Though his name is ufed in all aes 
of government, he is refponfible, 
in his own perfon, for none ; for 
he does every thing by the advice 
of his council and minifters; and 
every minifter, in his proper de- 
partment, is to be refponfible for 
what he does, and to aét at his pe- 
ril. Therefore, the fovereign is not, 
by the duty of his office, to fup- 
port any one man againft the genes 
ral fentiments of his people: And 


whatever is faid, or written againft 


the adminiftration, is not to be re- 
garded as an attack upon his 
throne; otherwife, no aét of a 
minifter could ever be arraigned, 
and no liberty of the prefs exift. 
Originally, by the conftitution 
and laws of our country, no man 
could be put upon his trial for any 
offence, until a grand jury had 
found a bill of indiétment; or, of 
theirown knowledge, made a pre- 
fentment thereof: And then the 
perfon fo charged was to be tried 
upon that indictment, or prefent- 
ment, by a petit jury of his peers. 
Then we find ftatutes, which, by 
degrees, empowered juitices of the 
peace to prefent crimes ; but the 
perfons accufed were itill to be 
tried thereupon by a petit jury: 
And, afterwards, fome few of- 
fences, under {pecial aéts of parlia- 
ment, came to be prefented by in- 
formation. And in fome very enor- 
mous cafes, the courtof K. B. upon 
aimotion in open court, fupported 
by affidavit, and opportunity given 
to the party shat to defend him- 
felf, would fometimes grant leave 
for filing an information: The 
truth of every fuch charge to be 
tried afterwards by a jury, 
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£6 Extra& from the Monitor, concerning Libels. 


By an aft of parliament in the 
reign of Henry VII. under a pre- 
tence of remedying defeéts and 
abufes in trials by juries, a fum- 
mary jurifdiction was given to cer- 
tain great officers of ftate, taking 
to their aid a Bifhop, to fummon, 
try and punifh, of their own mere 
difcretion and authority, any per- 
fon accufed of the offences therein 
very generally mamed and de- 
feribed. By this the court of Star 
Chamber was eltablifhed, grand 
and petit juries in crown matters 
were, in a great meafure, laid afide: 
becaufe the Attorney General 
brought every thing of that fort be- 
fore this court ; which decided all 
caufes without juries. People were 
now put on their trial by a charge 
framed at the pleafure of the At- 
torney General, who filed his in- 
formation without the fandtion of 
an oath, or leave of any court, This 
practice ground the faces of the 
fabje&t fo much, that it alarm’d 
every body, and when opportunity 
ferved, the Patriots obliged King 
Charles [.‘to abolifh this moft op- 
preflive and intolerable jurifdic- 
tion. However, though the court 
of Star Chamber was abolifhed, 
the practice of filing informations 
by fhe Attorney General, without 
the fanétion of an oath, has conti- 
nued. But Lord Chief Juflice Hale 
had fo little opinion of the legality 
of this kind of informations, that 
he ufed to fay, ‘* If ever they came 
in difpute they could not fland, 
but muft neceffarily fall to the 
ground.” Why then 1s fuch a prac- 
tice not difputed? for, by this 
mode of profecution, as the crown 
never pays cofts, it is in the power 
of the Attorney General to harrafs 
the peace of any man in the realm, 
at his pleafure, and put him to a 
grievous expence, without ever 
trying the matter, atall, and with- 
out any poflibility of redrefs or re- 
taliation. 

The oppreffion, however, can gono 
further, unlefs /urezies for the peace 
be demanded, and that can only 
be in actual breaches of the peace ; 
threatning the death, or bodily hurt 
of fomebody: for, if the trial pro- 
ceeds, a jury muit be calied in; 





except in fuch cafes of excife, game, 
&c. where juftices of the peace are 
empowered to try them ina fum- 
mary way. 

There has not been any thing 
oftner prefented by an information, 
ex officio, than a Libel. The doce’ 
trine of libels, fet up by many 
Judges before the Revolution, in 
order to deter every body from ex- 
pofing the iniquity of an admini- 
ftration, that was endeavouring to 
introduce arbitrary power, flavery 
and popery, was, That a paper 
may be a libel, whether the impu- 
tations, affertions and charges in 
it be true or falfe, and be againft a 
good ora bad man, the living or 
the dead : nay, thatthe truth of it 
is an aggravation of the crime: 
that every libel is, by conftruétion 
of law, againft the peace ; that it 
is even an actual breach of the 
peace; and that fecurities for the’ 
good behaviour may truly be de- 
manded of any man, only charged 
ex oficio by an Attorney General, 
with being the author, printer. or 
publifher of a libel. Certainly 
thofe lawyers were very induttrious, 
and aftute in forging chains, if not 
for themfelves, for the reft of man- 
kind, at leait, and for all pofterity : 
and they ought to have fhewn by 
what certain figns men can know 
whether any particular writing will 
induce any body to commit a 
breach of the peace. But, as if this 
doétrine was not fufficient to an- 
fwer the ends propofed, the fame 
Lawyers made a bold pufh for reco-. 
vering a ftar chamber jurifdiétion, 
by teaching, that a jury is only to 
try the fact of publication, and 
muft leave the law, that is, the 
fenfe and intention of the words, 
to the court, for their conftruétion, : 
By the help of which ufeful and in- 
genious key to conftruction, an in- 
nuendo, almoft any thing, that aman 
writes, may be explain’d to fcanda- 
lize government, and in courfe to 
be a libel. 

But it is only in conformity with 
common parlance, that we {peak of 
law and taét, in a libel, as diftin€& 
things : for they appear to be inte- 
perably united. A criminal pro- 
fecution and trial can only be mee 
va 








for acrime. But the fimple pub- 
lication of any as not libellous 
(there being no public licenfer of 
the prefs) is no crime at all: there- 
fore, itis not the fimpte publication, 
but the publication of what is falfe, 
fcandalous and feditious that is the 
crime, and folely gives jurifdiction 
to the criminal court; and that 
therefore is what muft, of neceffity, 
be fubmitted tothe jury for their 
opinion and determination, after 
hearing the evidence, the conftruc- 
tion of the council, and a due con- 
fideration thereof. 

Whether the contents of a paper 
be true or malicious, is a faé to be 
colleted from circumitances, as 
much as whether a trefpafs be wilful 
or not, or a murder be committed 
with malice propenfe. Therefore, 
fays the Author, *‘ Were I a juror, 
1 fhould take nothing implicitly, or 
upon truft, in this refpect, from any 
man ; but fhould endeavour to form 
my own judgment of the matter, as 
an inpertis juror; to which he adds, 
‘‘Ifthe Attorney General finds it 
neceflary in Law to chargea paper 
to be falfe, in order to render his 
Information againft it as a Libel, 
legal : and that his informing againft 
it for being a true libel, would not 
only be ridiculous, but bad in law. 
He foould prove it to be falfe, or I 
would never upon my oath find it tobe 
fo, \et what meafure, or what ma- 
giftrate foever be the objec of it. 
And if the crown could not fhew 
that it was malicious, as well as 
falfe, I would acquit the defend- 
ant. 

In fhort, the whole of the Infor- 
mation is given in charge to the 
jury : and if they find him guilty 
at all, they mutt find him guilty of 
the whole; that is, That by pub 
lifhing fuch a paper he is guilty of a 
libel : Therefore the charge both 
of the falfhood and the malice of 
the paper accufed, as well as the 
taét of publication fhould be made 
appear, or the author and publifher 
fhould be acquitted. 

The author concludes with this 
advice, ‘* When amanis charged 
witha libel, by an arbitrary intor- 
mation ex officio, he muit cry out, 
like a Roman of old. Prowsca ad po- 
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pulum! \ appeal to my country, that 
is to ajury of myequals. I[ will 
give bail or fureties for my appear- 
ance, to try the validity of that 
charge before them: but I will do 
nothing more.” For it is a mere 
novelty, not heard of till very late- 
ly, That, upon the caption of a man, 
{uppofed only a libeller, either the 
Law Clerk or the Attorney General 
could infift on his giving fecurities 
for his good behaviour before he 
fhould be admitted to bail, and de- 
livered from confinement. 


A younc Prince’s Searcu after 
HaPPiINEss 


[ Continued from Page 78. ] 


THE Prince having heard of a her- 
mit that lived near the cataraét 
of the Nile, and filled the whole 
country with the fame of his fanc- 
tity, refolved to vifit his retreat, and 
enquire whether that felicity, which 
ye life could not afford, was to 
e found in folitude ; and whether 
aman, whofe age and virtue made 
him venerable, could teach any 
peculiar art of fhunning evils, or 
enduring them. 

His tutor and the Princefs his Gf. 
ter agreed to accompany him, and, 
after the neceflary preparations, 
they began their journey. Their 
way lay through fields, where thep- 
herds tended their flocks, and the 
lambs were playing upon the pa- 
fture. ‘* This, faid the tutor, is 
the life which has been often cele- 
brated for its innocence and quiet: 
let us pafs the heat of the day among 
the — tents, and know whe- 
ther all our fearches are not to ter- 
minate in paftoral fimplicity.” 

The propofal pleafed them, and 
they induced the fhepherds, by 
{mall prefents and familiar quefti- 
ons, to tell their opinion of their 
own ftate: they were fo rude and 
ignorant, fo little able to compare 
the good with the evil of the occu- 
pation , and fo indiftiné& in their 
narratives and defcriptions, that 
very little could be learned from 
them. But it was evident that their 
hearts were cankered with difcon- 
tcnt; that they confidered them- 
felves 
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felves as condemned to labour 
for the luxury of the rich, and look- 
ed up with ftupid mabevolence to- 
ward thofe that were placed above 
them. 

The princefs pronounced with vee 

hemence, that fhe would never 
fuffer thefe envious favages to be 
her companions, and that fhe fhould 
not foon be defirous of feeing any 
more fpecimens of raftick happi- 
nefs; but could not believe that all 
the accounts of primeval pleafures 
were fabulous, and was yet in doubt 
whether life had any thing that 
could be juftly preferred to the 
placid gratifications of fields and 
woods. She hoped that the time 
would come, when with a few vir- 
tuous and elegant companions, fhe 
fhould gather flowers planted by 
herown hand, fondle the lambs of 
her own ewe, and liften, with- 
out care, among brooks and breez- 
es, to one of her maidens reading in 
the fhade. : 
: On the next day they continued 
their journey, till the heat compel- 
Jed them to look round for fhelter. 
At a {mall diftance they faw athick 
wood, which they no fooner entered 
than they perceived that they were 
approaching the habitations of 
men. The fhrubs were diligently 
cut away to open walks where the 
fhades were darkeft ; the boughs of 
oppofite trees were artificially in- 
terwoven ; feats of flowery turf 
were raifed in vacant f{paces, and a 
rivulet, that wantoned along the 
fide of a winding path, had its 
banks fometimes opened into {mall 
bafons, and its ftream fometimes ob- 
ftruéted by little mounds of flone 
heaped together to encreafe its mur- 
murs. 

They paffed flowly through the 
wood, delighted with fuch unex- 
pected accommodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conjeétur- 
ing what, or who, he could be, that 
in thofe rude and unfrequented re- 
gions, had leifure and art for fuch 
harmlefs luxury. 

As they advanced, they heard the 
found of mufick, and faw youths 
and virgins dancing in the grove ; 
and, going ftill further, beheld a 
ftarely palace built upon a hill fur- 


rounded with woods. Thelaws of 
eaftern hofpitality allowed them 
to enter, and the mafter welcom- 
ed them like a man liberal and 
wealthy. 

He was fkilful enough in appear- 
ances foon to difcern that they were 
no common guetts, and {pread his 
table with magnificence. The elo- 
quence of the tutor caught his atten- 
tion, and the lofty courtefy of the 
princefs excited his refpeé&t. When 
they offered to depart he entreat« 
ed their ftay, and was the next day 
{till more unwilling to difmifs them 
than before. They were eafily per- 
fuaded to ftop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confi- 

ence. 

The prince now faw all the do- 
mefticks chearful, and all the face 
of nature {miling round the place, 
and could not forbear to hope that 
he fhould find here what he was 
feeking; but when he was con- 

ratulating the mafter upon his pof- 
eflions, he anfwered with a figh, 
** My condition has indeed the ap- 
pearance of happinefs, but appear- 
ances are delufive. My profperi 
puts my life in danger; the Balle 
of Egypt is my enemy, incenfed 
only by my wealth and popularity. 
have been hitherto proteéted 
againit him by the princes of ‘the 
country ; but, as the favour of the 
great is uncertain, I know not how 
{oon my defenders may be perfuad- 
ed to fhare the plunder with the 
Bafla. I have fent my treafures 
into adiflant country, and, upon 
the firft alarm, am prepared to fol- 
low them. Then will my ene- 
mies riot in my manfion aad en- 
joy the gardens which I have plant- 
€ %> 


They all joined in lamenting his 
danger, and deprecating his exile ; 
and the princefs was fo much di- 
flurbed with the tumult of grief 
and indignation, that fhe retired to 
her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days 
longer, and then went forward to 
find the hermit. 

They came on the third day, by 
the direttion of the peafants, ta 
the hermit’s cell: it wasa cavern 
in the fide of a mountain, over- 

fhadowed 
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fhadowed with palm-trees; at 
fuch a diftance from the cataract? 
that nothing more was heard than 
a gentle uniform murmur, fuch as 
compofed the mind to penfive me- 
ditation, efpecially when it was 
afifted by the wind whittling 
among the branches. ‘The firft rude 
effay of nature had been fo much 
improved by human labour, that 
the cave contained feveral apart- 
ments, appropriated to different 
ufes, and often afforded lodging to 
travellers, whom darknefs or tem- 
pefts happened to overtake. 

The hermit fat on a bench at the 
door to enjoy the coolnefs of the 
evening. On one fide lay a -book 
with pens and papers, on the other 
mechanical inftruments of various 
kinds. As they approached him 
ray sagen the princefs obferved 
that he had not the countenance of 
a man that had found, or could 
teach the way to happinefs, 

They faluted him with great re- 
fpect, which he repaid like a man 
not unaccuftomed tothe forms of 
courts. ‘* My children, faid he, if 
you have loft your way, you fhall be 
willingly fupplied with fuch conve- 
niencies for the night as this cavera 
will afford. [ have all that nature 
requires, and you will not expect 
delicacies in a hermit’s cell.” 

They thanked him, and entering, 
were pleafed with the neatnefs and 
regularity of the place. The her- 
mit fet flefh and wine before them, 
though he fed only upon fruits and 
water. His difcourie was chear- 
ful without levity, and pious with- 
out enthufiafm. He foon gained the 
efteem of his gueits, and the prin- 
cefs repented of her haity cen- 
jure. 

At laft the tutor began thus: ‘‘I 
do not now wonder that your repu- 
tation is fo far extended ; we have 
heard at Cairo, of your wifdom, 
and came hither to implore your 
dire&tion for this young man and 
maiden in the choice of life.” 

‘* To him that lives well, an- 
{wered the hermit, every form of 
life is good; nor can I give any 
other rule for choice, than to re- 
move from all apparent evil.” - 
‘“* He will remove molt certainly 





from evil, faid the prince, who 
fhall devote himfelf to that folituce 
which you have recommended by 
your example.” 
_ “*T have indeed lived fiftcen years 
in folitude, faid the hermit, but 
have no defire that my example 
fhould gain any imitators. In my 
youth | profeifed arms, and was 
raifed by degrees to the higheft mi- 
litary rank. I have traverfed wide 
countries at the head of my troops, 
and feen many battles and fieges. 
At laft, being difeufted by the pre- 
ferments of a younger officer, and 
feeling that my vigour was begin- 
ning to decay, I refolved to clofe 
my life in peace, having found the 
world fullof fnares, difeord and 
mifery. I had once efcaped from the 
purfuit of the enemy by the fhelter 
of this cavern, and therefore chofe 
it for my final refidence. em- 
ployed artificers to form it into 
chambers, and ftored it with all 
that I was likely to want. 
‘© For fome time after my retreat, 
I rejoiced like a_ tempeit-beaten 
failor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, being delighted with the fud- 
den change of the noife and hurry 
of war, to fiiiinefs and _ repofe. 
When the pleafure of novelty went 
away, Lemployed my hours in ex- 
amining the plants which grow in 
the valley, and the minerals which 
I collected from the rocks. But 
that enquiry is now grown talielefs 
and irkfome. I have been forfome 
time unfettled and diftrafied : my 
mind is difturbed with a thoufand 
perplexities of doubt, and vanities 
of imagination, which hourly pre- 
vail upon me, becauie I have no 
opportunities of relaxation or di- 
verfion. I am fometimes afhamed 
to think that I could not fecure 
myfelf from vice, but by retiring 
from the exercife of virtue; and be- 
gin to fufpeét that I was rather im- 
pelled by refentment, than led by 
devotion, into folitude. My fancy 
riots in fcenes of foily, and 1 la- 
ment that I have loft fo much, and 
have gained fo littte. In folitude, 
if I] efcape the example of bad men, 
I want likewife the counfel and 
converfation of the good. | have 
been long comparing the evils with 
L the 
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9° How to preferve Bloffoms and young Fruit from Frofts. 


the advantages of fociety, and re- 
folve to return into the world to 
morrow. The life of a folitary man 
will be certainly miferable, but not 
certainly devout.” 

They heard his refolution with 
furprife, but, after a fhort paufe, 
offered to conduct him to Cairo. 
He dug up a confiderable treafure 
which he had hid among the rocks, 
and accompanied them to the city, 
on which, as he approached it, he 
gazed with rapture. 

[To be continued. | 


How to preferve bloffoms and young 
fruit from frojis, according to the 
practice of an experienced Gardener. 


“T. HE firft thing deftruétive to 

fruits is violent frofts in the 
{pring, which kill the bloffoms and 
young fruit, efpecially of the apri- 
cot, tor it blofloms earlier than any 
other fort. Trees growing againit 
walls may, in fome meafure, be 
preferved from this mifchief, by 
ihading them with branches of 
jaurel, yew, or beach, and in calm 
weather there is much fruit faved 
by this means ; but if the feafon is 
empeftuous and windy, then part 
of the bloffoms and young fruit are 
frequently beat down by the fhades : 
yet, notwithftanding this difadvan- 
tase, I have obferved more fruit 
gencrally upon trees that have been 
fhaded, than thofe expofed to the 
weather, though againit the fame 
wall. I always found the branches 
before-mentioned preferable to 
matts for fhading iraio-enes, and 
that they were applied with the 
molt fuccefs, provided they could 
be fo fixed as not to be difplaced by 
the winds. 

After the trees have once been 
accuftomed to thefe fhades, it is not 
prudent to take them away too foon; 
for it makes the bloffoms and young 
fruit fomewhat tenderer than when 
they have been conftantly expofed 
to the weather; and as the {pring 
is 2 very inconftant feafon, we 
ficuld not be tempted by two or 
three fine nights, to leave the fruit 
unguarded, before they have ftrength 
enough to refift any inclemency of 
weather, Or any natural leaves to 
fcreen them from the'cold, 





Stone fruit ought to be guarded in 
this manner till they have quite 
fhed their blofloms, and pears till 
their firft leaves are almoft full 

When the weather is inclining to 
what we commonly cal! black frofts, 
as it often is in the fpring, I have 
made ufe of another method to pre- 
ferve fruit with great fuccefs, which 
is only watering the borders every 
afternoon when the trees are in 
bloflom, and this has produced 
the defired effeét; for in this fort 
of weather there being no dews in 
the nights for the trees to imbibe, 
their juices become thick and 
glutinous, and confequently flower 
in motion, whereby they lefs refiit 
the penetrating force of the froft. 

Perhaps fome may object againft 
watering, and fay, that it is too 
cold and perifhing in fuch fort of 
weather: but whoever fhall be 
pleafed to make trial, will find the 
contrary ; for it encréafes heat in 
the trees, by accelerating the mo- 
tion of their juices, efpecially where 
the borders on’ which they ftand 
have been prepared and ordered, in 
aproper manner. Where borders are 
old, and become poor by having 
had many crops growing upon them, 
or if they have been manured with 
dung that was not quite rotten, then 
add toevery gallon of water one 
ounce or more of common falt; 
and if thofe trees that are fhaded be 
watered once aweek, it will do them 
fervice. 


Extrads of Letters from the feveral 
News Papers. 


A Writerin the Daily Gazetteer 
who figns Simplex obferves that 
when the calamitics of famine come 
from the immediate hand of Divine 
Providence by blaft, difeafe, or 
death, among cattle, &c. it is the 
duty of all to fubmit patiently. 

But when men, fhall dare, in the 
face of the world, in defiance of the 
munificent hand of kind Providence 
fending profufe plenty of all forts, 
in contempt of government and the 
laws of the land, in open violation 
of humanity, juitice aud mercy, 
combine together to raife a delibe- 
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Extra&s of Letters from 


vate, artificial, and fyftematical fa- 
mine, for the fake of fordid, ill-got- 
ten wealth, to fruftrate the Divine 
Bounty, and ftarve the honeft indu- 
ftrious poor in the midit of plenty, 
fhall government ftand an uncon- 
eerned idle {peétator of fuch enor- 
mous infractions of ali laws human 
and divine, practices tending te the 
deftruction of the community, the 
fubverfion of all law and govern- 
ment, the ruin of individuals, and 
the diltrefs of the whole human 
race? Forbid it juftice and honef- 
ty! Forbid it mercy and goodnefs, 
policy and wifdom, and all that 
is lovely and praife-worthy! If 
ever there were rebels again{t God, 
and nature, and good government, 
it muit be thefe famine makers, who 
deliberately inflict on the diftreffed 
poor that worft fort of death, farv- 
ing with hunger. ‘Therefore no ob- 
ject can be more worthy of the 
attention of government, than to 
explore the caufes of the continued 
dearth of provifion, in the midit of 
the moit plentiful profufion of na- 
ture, known within the memory of 
man, and to provide ample means 
of fupplying our induftrious poor 
with the neceffaries of life. 

A Writer in the St. James’s Chro- 
nicle, who figns himielf A Sincere 
Lover of his country obferves, 
that the additional duty now laid 
on cyder is by way of Excife; a 
method of colleéting contrary to 
Magna Charta, and all the princi- 
ples of a free government, but to 
the Englifh Conftitution in parti- 
cular. 

it is this confideration, it is 
this dreadful confideration, which 
fhould alarm the united kingdoms! 
and every county, hundred, and 
parifhy in the am lh, ifland! fince 
they ought to confider the prefent 
excife of cyder as no other, perhaps 
that a Coup oefeis or introduction 
to a General Excife. And though 
this harpy has, in the prefent in- 
ftance, fixed his cruel fangs on what 
are called the cyder counties only, 
yet it is to be feared that if this 
part of the projeét fucceeds, and 
the other counties can be prevailed 
with to look tamely on, the grie- 
vance will be extended in time, and 
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by degrees, into every other county, 
under fome additional fhape or 
other.—fince, what county is there, 
give me leave to afk, in the whole 
united kingdom, where fomething 
may not be found out (by the pe- 
netration and diligence of your 
ways-and-means men) thatis not 
as juftly excifeable as cyder or 
perry. 

It is faid by many why fhould not 
cyder and perry be excifed, as 
well as this, and that, and the other 
7 an among the neceflaries of 

ife. 

But thefe people do not furely 
confider what this reafoning really 
is, any more than they do whither 
it will carry them, and where ic. 
muift end.—This reafoning, is, in 
fhort, no other than this: ** Since 
One thing is exciied, why fhould 
not another thing be excifed too? 
and if one thing and another thing 
are excifed, why fhould not every 
thing be excifed ? that is, in one 
word, if our excife is already ex- 
tended fo far and wide, why fhould 
not we have a General Excife ?”?— 
the very evil that is dreaded, and 
the advances towards which are be- 
come, in this new inftance of the 
excife on cyder and perry, fo vifible 
and alarming. 

One of the moft alarming cir 
cumftances found to attend this 
burthenfome affair, is, the carry- 
ing the excife into private houfes ! 
a ftretch of power never heard of in 
this country before, not even in the 
days of theS ts! Excife laws! 
to be carried into execution by fuch 
neceflitous creatures as our excife- 
men! to be tried by our commil- 
fioners, and to be carried on (under 
the direétion and judgment of fuch 
inftruments) into every individual 
houfe & family in the whole compafs 
of England and Wales ! how alarm- 
ing the view! what a_ hideous 
oe on the part of the peo- 





e! 
This being the fir inftance of 
its kind, (confidered in relation to 
this laft point (now is the time, to 
make a ftand for the freedom of 
your houfes ; and to deliver your~ 
felves not only from the prefent in- 
conveniencies, but even from the 
| 2 further 
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2 A curious Account of the Storm-Bird. 


further ill profpects that threaten 


us. 

A Writer in the Public Adver- 
tifer, who figns G. P. obferves, 
That bread made of the fame 
wheat, and manufactured with the 
fame care, will not at all times be 
of equal goodnefs ; this he attri- 
butes to the yeft or barm, and to 
fudden changes of the weather, and 
therefore propofes that the fociety 
of arts would offer a premium to 
excife fome Naturalifts to invefti- 
eate the hither to, fubtle myltery of 
termentation, fo as to adjuft it to 
a due proportion according to the 
fermenting quality of the yeft or 
barm, and the different tempera- 
ture of the atmofphere. He thinks 
the thermometer if applied to the 
procefs of the baker might, be at- 
tended with ufeful difcoveries, 
which might contribute much to- 
wards redrefling the grievance fo 
often complained of, viz. ill fer- 
mented or heavy lumpifh bread ; 
which no baker has yet attained ex- 
perience fufiicient to prevent or re- 
dreis. 

A Writer in the Gazetteer, who 
figns A ProresTANrt, after obferv- 
ing, That Popery now fhews its face 
openly among us; and, that we 
now have numbers of banifhed Je- 
Juits amongit us in various difguites, 
jays, ‘Thattwo gentlemen met in 
the Strand a few days ago, who had 
knownone another abroad, and a- 
greed to adjourn to a tavern toge- 
ther; they accordingly went into 
one, and called for fome wine, 
which cne of the drawers immedi- 
ately brought; as foon as he appear- 
ed, the two guefis thought they had 
{zen his face abroad, and afked him, 
if he did not once refide at fuch a 
place? The man anfwered in a fo- 
yeign accent, No; then he withdrew, 
leaving the gentlemen, who between 
themielves agreed the drawer was 
Fatusr fuch a one a Fefuit whom 
they both knew abroad; and it 
fhovld feem the drawer was of their 
mince; for he wentand took his 
clothes & marched of dire&tly ; and 
upon one of the Gentlemen’s calling 
to enquire after him the next day, 
tie landlord faid, he had nec been 
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A curious account of the Storm-Bird, 
avhich gives failors notice of an ape 


proaching ftorm. 


J Promifed you fome account of 
the fingular, and to you, and to 
the greater part of the world, the 
unknown creature the Storm-bird. 
I fhall endeavour to make it pay me 
for the frights, under which [ com- 
menced my acquaintance with it, 
by the pleafure with which I flatter 
myfelf, you will receive fo new 2 
thing as its hiftory. Its bignefs is 
nearly that of our common lark; 
but the ftruéture of its feet is per. 
fectly diffzrent: Inftead of the long 
heel of that bird, it is fingular in 
this, that it has none at all. Its 
colour is blackifh throughout ; you 
will begin to {mile when you hear 
this, after I have been talking of 
its beauty, but your {mile will not 
be lafting ; its back is black in- 
deed ; but over it, there is diffufed, 
a glow of a blue purple, almoft 
too bright to look upon ; this fhifts 
and changes in the manner of the 
colours on the changeable filks, and 
is fometimes almoft loft: On the 
neck, there is fome mixture of that 
green and purple, which we fee on 
the neck of the drake or peacock. 
The head is almoft totally blue, the 
colour of the violet and the black, 
fearce feen throughit. The breatt 
and fides are alfo black in the ge- 
neial tinge; but there is a bright 
glow of ruddy purple diffufed over 
them, as the blue upon the back. 
The tops of the wings, and the 
lower part of the back, have fome 
variegations of white, that render 
the whole extremely beautiful. The . 
wings are vaftly long, they reach 
beyond the extremity of the tail, 
when clofed, and when expanded in 
the flight, the body of the creature 
appears nothing to them. Nature 
provident for all her creatures, has 
adapted the organs of this little 
bird to its manner of living ; fith 
are its food, the furface of the wide 
fea its proper habitation, ftranger 
as it is to land, for they tell me it is 
never {een on fhore, to be eternally 
flying, would be infupportable with 
the wings of the {wallow. Strange 
we 
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to the ipungisation that does not 
comprehend the intents and pur- 
pofes of providence, it has the 
feet of the duck. The legs are 
long and black, and they are naked 
quite up to the body, not feathered 
to the joint as in other birds. The 
feet are very large in proportion to 
the bulk of the bird, and the toes 
joined one to another bya thick 

lack membrane. ‘heir eyes are 
bright, and their afpeét piercing. I 
have not feen fo daring a look in 
any bird, not even in the hawk- 
kind, asin this little creature, tho’ 
dying when it was brought in. The 
beak is formed for the prey it 1s to 
feize ; itis long and flender, and 
has fharpnefs though no _ great 
ftreneth. The joint 1s a little 
hooked, but the upper chop does 
not hang over the under, as we fee 
in parrots and eagles; the noftrils 
are placed as you fee them in the 
fwallow. They form a little protu- 
berance over the middle of the up- 
per chop of the beak, and are di- 
vided from one another by a mem- 
brane. You will be curious to 
know how this little creature difco- 
vers the approaching florm before 
the fky, the fea, or the air, difclofe 
the flighteft fignal of it; and why 
it is that ic informs thofe who wiil 
be endangered by it, in time to give 
them preparation. I was as ingui- 
fitive on this head; aud you fhall 
know the anfwers [ received. to my 
queftions. You fhall have more; 
impertinent as it may be, you fhall 
have my opinion. Our people were 
of the Romifh perfuafion, and of the 
moft ignorant clafs, [ do not except 
the mafler. I believe he knew his 
bufinefs perfectly, but for any thing 
farther, his mind feemed a great 
blank. Superitition is always pow- 
erful in proportion to the want of 
information, and their’s is areligion 
in which it is encouraged. They 
told me univerfally of the certainty 
with which the prefage was made: 
They affured me the birds were 
never feen otherwife than cafually 
and fingly, unlefs when a ftorm was 
coming, & they religioufly received 
itas a kind of miracle, that they 
were fent to warn them of the dan- 
ger On farther enquiry, I found 
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that the bird was met with in almoft 
all latitudes; that the Northern 
feas afforded it as well as thefe war- 
mer climates; and though my na- 
turalift infifts upon it, that neither 
Ray nor Willoughby, nor Andro- 
vandus, nor a whole lift of hard 
named authors, whom he ran over 
with great volubility of tongue on 
this occafion, have named it; Jam 
greatly deceived, if the honeit voy- 
ager, Dampier, has not given fome 
account of it. I think |} even re 
member the name in him, and I beg 
you will examine. I fhall be proud 
to confound my doughty Philofopher 
out of fuch a writer, as he, reve- 
rencing nothing but his own jargon, 
holds in high contempt, 

You know I have been always an 
enemy to the miraculous and mar- 
vellous, of which the writers as wel] 
as the readers of our time, are fo 
fond. I think I have examined this 
matter with all the candour of an 
impartial fcrutiny, and that I can 
refolve the whole into the refult of 
natural caufes, without having re- 
courfe either to the abfurd, and to 
= freely, impious pretence of 
the immediate interpofition of hea- 
ven, or fuppofing the little bird 
fraught with wifdom, compaffion, 
and generofity of {fcntiment, as 
muift be the cafe if all were done 
upon its Own mere motion, 

You will allow me, that felf-pre- 
fervation is a law implanted by the 
great hand which formed the crea- 
tion on all his works; where reafon 
does not point out the road to this, 
inftinét fupplies its place. Thefe 
are all the principles E thali require, 
and from thefe, 1 think this whole 
furprifing circumftance may be ac- 
counted for on the common rules of 
nature’s governance ; & that all that 
will be proved from it more than the 
fyitem of felf-prefervation in the 
creature is, that as ina thovfand, 
perhaps as in all other cafes, the fe- 
veral links in that amazing chaia, 
are fo connected, that the creature 
which follows the irrefiilible dictates 


of his own power to his own good, . 


is always initremenial, at the fame 
time, by the fame ad, to that of 
others. The bird is the longeft 
winzed of any of ats kind, perhaps 
ia 
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in proportion to its bulk, the long- 
ef winged of all the fpecies ; it 
fails upon the air like the kite; and 
it flies higher, and far fwifter than 
any other bird, It has been cuftoma- 
ry with me me to view them in the 
air fince this fingular acquaintance 
which I have made with them ; 
though fo weak is general curiofity, 
that but for this accident! never 
fhould have regarded them. I have 
feen them rife from the furface of 
the fea, and be out of fight in a few 
moments; I have feen them traverfe 
the whole vifible horizon, which, 
taking each way from the fhip, is 
near forty miles, in fo few minutes, 
that you would accufe me of the 
miraculous which I have been dif- 
claiming, if I told you of it. Na- 
ture’s benefits, however; are not 
always without their inconvenien- 
cies: the fame expanfe of win 
that is thus favourable to the bir 
in a ferene air, makes it the fport 
of winds, and it is toffed about of- 
ten to its deftruétion. 1 have al- 
ways obferved thatit is in the fliill 
air that they fly fo high; when 
there is but a little guft they fwim, 
and are feen no where but on the 
furface, and even there are but very 
ill able to bear the rolling and 
breaking of the billows. 

It is not a wonder, that a creature 
fo fwift of flight fhould make its 
way, with all rapidity, before the 
ftorm that threatens it with deftruc- 
tion. It is not a wonder that it 
fhould arrive in places, to which that 
ftorm is travelling along the air, 
fome little time, for it is not long, 
before it reaches the fame fpot: in 
this cafe, to what end does the 
flight ferve ? to feek fome fhelter and 
defence, and in the open fea, what 
is fo adapted to give that defence as 
the bulk of a fhip. ‘The birds never 
fai} to fettle about the veffel which 
they meet with in this their contfter- 
nation; they follow it, and they 
fhelter themfelves, as well as they 
can behind it. While they have no 
care but for their own fafety they 
warn the failors of that danger it 
was impoflible for them to have any 
other way forefeen in fo good time ; 
and by the notice they give of the 
approaching miichief, they amply 
repay the fecurity, fuch as it 3s, that 
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they obtain from the veffel : while 
the ftorm lafts they never leave the 
fhip; they ft before it from the 
wind and follow all its motions, but 
in fuch tempefts as that we juft 
efcaped, the fhelter is of little ufe 
to them. As foon as the calm re- 
turned with the dawn, thofe which 
had efcaped the fury of the waves 
and winds took wing, and we faw 
no more of them, except fingly and 
accidentally in the mid-air, as be 
fore, but the furface of the water, a~ 
we pafled on, fhewed us the ravage 

which the tempeft had made on 
many, perhaps on the greateft part 
ofthem. The failors at the requett 
of M. took up feveral dead ones 
that floated on the water, and thefe 
were all bruifed and battered by 
the very violence of the ftorm.—— 
The accounts of the matter of the 
veffel, who had been ufed to the 
Danifh feas, where he obferved 
they were very frequent, fhewed 
them of very accurate and diftin& 
knowledge, as to the approaching 
hard weather, and as to its degree. 
He tells me. they are always on 
thofe feas informed of a growin 

wind by thefe meffengers. ‘That i 

it be flight they only fettle upon the 
water; inftead of keeping in the 
air, but if harder, they never fail 
to take fhelter about the fhips. 


Rerrections & Maxims for the 
Conpuct of Lire. 


AS the branches of a tree return 

their fap to the root, from 
whence it arofe; as a river poureth 
his ftreams to the fea whence his 
fpring was fupply’d; fo the heart 
of a grateful man delighteth in re- 
turning a benefit received. 

He acknowledgeth his obligation 
with chearfulnefs, he looketh on his 
benefactor with love and efteem. 

And if to return it be not in his 

ower, he nourifheth the memory of 
itin his breaft with kindnefs, he for- 
getteth it not all the days of his life. 

The hand of the generous man is 
like the clouds of heaven, which drop 
upon the earth fruits, herbage, and 
flowers: the heart of the ungrateful 
is like adefart of fand, which fwal- 
loweth with greedinefs the fhowers 
that fall, but buryeth them in its 
bofom and produceth nothing. 
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SeLect Pieces of PogEtTry. 


ODE to MELANCHOLY. 


OME Melancholy! filent pow’r, 
Companion of my lonely hour, 
‘to fober thought confin’d : 
Thou fweetly-fad ideal guett, 
In all thy foothing charms confeft, 
Indulge my penfive mind. 
No longer wildly hurried thro’ 
‘The tides of mirth, that ebb and flow, 
In folly’s noify ftream : 
i from the bufy croud retire, 
To court the objeéts that infpire 
Thy philofophic dream, 


Through yon dark grove of mournful 


yews 
With folitary fteps I mufe, 
By thy direétion led : 
Here, cold to pleafure’s tempting forms, 
Confociate with my fifter-worms, 
And mingle with the dead, 


Ye midnight horrors! awful gloom ' 
Ye filent regions of the tomb, 
My future peaceful bed : 
Here thall my weary eyes be clos’d, 
And ev'ry forrow lie repos d 
In death’s refrefhing fhade, 
Ye pale inhabitants of night, 
Before my intellectual fight 
In folemn pomp afcend : 
O teil how trifling now appears 
The train of idle hopes and fears 
That varying life attend. 
Ye fruitlefs idols of our fenfe, 
Here own how vain your fond pretence, 
Ye empty names of joy! 
Your tranfient forms {ike fhadows pafs, 
Frail offspring of the magic glafs, 
Before the mental eye, 
The dazzling colours, falfely bright, 
Attra the gazing vulgar fight 
With fuperficial fate : 
Thro’ reafon’s clearer optics view'd, 
How ft ript of ali its pomp, how rude 
Appears the painted cheat. 


Can wild ambition’s tyrant pow’r, 
Or ili-got wealth’s fuperfiuous ftore, 
The dread of death controul ? 
Can pleafure’s more bewitching charms 
Avert, or footh the dire alarms 
That fhake the parting foul ? 


Rericion ! e’er the hand of fate 
Shall make reflexion plead too late, 
My erring fenfes teach, 
Amidft the flatt ring hopes of youth, 
‘To meditate the folemn truth, 
Thefe awful relics preach, 
Thy penetrating beams difperfe 
The mift of error, whence our fears 
Derive their fatal fpring : 
*Tis thine the trembling heart to warns, 
And foften to an angel form 
The pale terrific king. 


When funk by guilt in fad depair, 

Repentance breathes her humble pray’r, 
And owns thy threat’nings juft : 

Thy voice thy fhudd’ring fuppliant chears, 

With mercy calms her tort’ring fears, 
And lifts her from the duit, | 


Sublim’d by thee, the foul afpires 
Beyond the range of low defires, 
In nobler views elate: 
Unmov'd her deftin’d change furveys, 
And, arm’d by faith, intrepid pays 
The univerfal debt. 
In death's foft flumber lull'd to reft, 
She fleeps, by {miling vifions bleit, 
That gently whifper peace: 
*Till the laft morn’s fair op’ning ray 
Unfolds the bright eternal day 
Of aétive life and biifs. 


The Pepper-box and Salt-feller: A 
Fable. 


HE ‘fquire had din’d alone one 
day, 

And Tom was call’d to take away: 

Tom clear’d the board with dext’rous 
art: 

But, willing to fecure a tart, 

The liquorifh youth had made an halt; 

And leit the pepper-box and falt 

Alone, upon the marble table: 

Who thus like men, were heard to fquabe 
ble. 

Pepper began, ‘* Pray, Sir, fays he, 
What bufinefs have you here with me? 
Is’t fit that fpices of my birth 
Should rank with thee, thou fcum of 

earth? 
I'd have you Know, Sir, I’vea fpirit 
Suited te my fuperior merit 
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96 
Though now, confin’d within this caftre, 
I fe- ve a northern Gothic mafter ; 

Yet born in Java’s fragant wood, 

‘To warm an eaftern monarch’s blood, 
The fun thofe rich perfeftions gave me, 
Which tempted Dutchmen to enflave me. 


Nor are my virtues here unknown, 

Though old and wrinkled now I'm 
grown. 

Black as I am, the faireft maid 
Invokes my {ftimulating aid, 
To give her food the poignant flavour 5 
And to each fauce, its proper favour. 
Pafties, ragouts and fricaffees, 
Without my feafoning, fail to pleafe: 
*Tis I, like wit, muft givea zeft, 
And fprightlinefs, to every feaft. 


Phyficians too my ufe confefs ; 

My infivente fageft matrons blefs : 

When drams prove vain, and cholics 

teaze, 

‘To me they fly for certain eafe. 

Nay I frefh vigour can difpenfe, 

And cure ev’n age and impotence: 

And, when of dulnefs wits complain, 

} brace the nerves, and clear the brain, 
But, to the “fquire here, I appeal 

He knows my real value well : 

Who, with one pepper-corn content, 

Remits the vaffal’s annual rent 
Hence then, Sir Brine, and keep your 

diftance : 

Go lend the fcullien your affiftance ; 

For culinary ufes fit ; 

To falt the meat upon the fpit : 

Or juft to Keep our meat from ftinking 

And then---a {pecial friend to drinking !”’ 








“¢ Your folly moves me with furprize, 
(The filver tripod thus replies) 
Pray, mafter Pepper, why fo hot ? 
Firit coufin tothe muftard-pot ! 
What boots it ow our life began ? 
“Tis breeding makes the gentleman. 
Yet would you fearch my pedigree, 
I xofe like Venus from the fea : 
The fun, whofe influence you boaft, 
Nurs’d me upon the Britifh coatt. 


The chymifts know my rank and 
place, 

Whea nature’s principles they trace: 
And wifeft moderns yield to me 
The elemental monarchy. 
By me all nature is fupplied 
With all her beauty, ail her pride ; 
In veeczation, I afcend ; 
To arima’s, their vigour lend ; 
Corruption’s foe, 1 iife preferve, 
Aad ftimulate each flacken’d nerve, 





Secect Pieces of Poetry: 


I give jonguils their high perfume ; 
The peach its flavour, rofe its bloom: 
Nay, I’m the caufe, when rightly trac’d, 
Of Pepper’s aromatic tafte. 
Such claims you teach me to produce ; 
But need I plead my obvious ufe ? 
In feafoning all terreftrial food ? 
When heaw’n declares, that fal is good. 
Grant then, fome few thy virtues find ; 
Yet falt gives health to all mankind : 
Phyficians fure will fide with me, 
While cooks alone fhall plead for thee. 
In thort, with all thine airs about thee, 
The world were happier far without 
thee.” 
The “fquire, who all this time fate 
mute, 
Now put‘an end to their difpute : 
He rung the bell-bade Tom convey 
The dcughty difputants away------ 
The fait, refrefh’d by fhaking up, 
At night did with his mafter fup : 
The pepper, Tom affign'd his lot 
With vinegar, and muftard-pot : 
A fop with bitesand fharpers join’d, 
And, to the fide-board, well confin’d! 
MORAL 
Thus rea/ genius is refpe&ed ! 
Conceit and folly thus negle&ed ! 
And, in whatever way, the vain, 
With mifvecoming pride, explain 
Their fplendor, influence, wealth er 
birth ; 
—— Tis men of fenfe are men of worthse 


Judas and the Pope, an Epigram. 


Pope compar’d with Judas fome- 


thing odd! 
Why? one betrays, the other eats his 
God. 
Doubt we to which the greateft fame is 
due ? 


Judas the better chriftian of the two. 
Learn'd critics fay, in guilt which moft 
excells, 
He who devours his god, or he who 
fells ? 
Ode on a favourite Lap-Dog. 
Retty fportive happy creature 
P Full of life, and full of play, 
Taught tolive by faithful nature, 
Never canft thou mis thy way. 
Py her dictates kind inftruéted, 
Thou avoid’ft each real fmart ; 
We, bv ather rules conducted, 
Lofe our joy to fhow our art. 
Undifguis’d, each reigning paifion 
Wher. thou mov’ft or look’ ft we fee ; 
Were the fame with us the fafhion 
Happy mortals fhould we be! 











